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The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
By 

Max D. Danish, Editor 

Justice, I. L. 


Stabilized labor relations basedupon a system 
of collective all 
crafts and groups of workers in thewomen's garment 


bargaining which embraces 
industry has been the outstanding achievement and 
contribution of the International Ladies’ Garment 
yorkers' Union to the labor movement of the United 
States. This advanced form of collective bargain- 
ing on an industry-wide basis was hardly known at 
the tumof the twentieth century, when the women's 
gament organization emerged as an international 
wion. Under a charter of the American Federation 
of Labor issued in June 1900, half a dozen small 
of women's and 
Philadelphia, 
labor 


later advanced to the forefront of 


suits, 
Boston, 


wits of makers coats, 


waists in New York, and 


organization which 


the 


Baltimore started a 
organized 


labor movement in the United States. 
FIGHTING THE SWEATSHOP 
The start of this union was as disheartening 
as that ever faced by any group of wage earmers. 
In the first few years of the century, the manu- 


facturing of women's garments, already a large 
industry giving employment to tens of thousands 
of workers, was overwhelmingly of the sweatshop 
Its labor was predominantly immigrant. The 
Italy, 


countries 


type. 
waves of humanity from Poland, 
and other 
doors in 


Russia, 


Lithuania, east Huropean 


found open the garment shops, where 
cheap labor at long hours was as much in demand 
as it was in the coal mines of Pennsylvania and 
in the steel and iron foundries of Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown. 


livelihood 


These workers were forced to earn a 


under conditions of overwork and 


underpayment rarely equaled in the country. 


G. W. U. 


In 1907 the cloakmakers of Boston and the 


makers of New York struck 


the 


juvenile garments in 
the first strike under 


Ladies' 


inc luded 


and won "general" 


Garment Workers’ Union. 
the of 


contracting among the pressers, 


auspices of the 


Their gains abolition sub- 


time and a half 
for overtime, and, most characteristic for the 
period, free thread and free sewing machines. 

The 


direction 


the 
the 


first important break, however, in 


of mass organization, among 


multitudes of these underprivileged workers took 


place in the late fall of 1909, when 20,000 New 


York shirtwaist makers left their jobs in protest 


against inhuman conditions of work. The spectacular 


struggle which for the first time aroused wide 


public interest to the plight of these sweatshop 


2 months and ended with 


the 


workers lasted for nearly 
majority of 
The 


the signing of agreements with 


firms in the shirtwaist trade. workers 


52-hour workweek, wage increases of 20 
15 


of garments by price 


obtained a 


percent for piece workers and percent for 


week workers, price fixing 
the 


right of dismissal, pay for several 


committees, curb of empioyers' arbitrary 
legal holidays, 
and union recognition. 

The unplanned, spontaneous shirtwaist strike 
was followed up by the carefully prepared strike, 
1910. 


workers 


the "great revolt," of the cloakmakers in 
It all the 


in the coat and suit shops in the New York area. 


involved nearly of 55,000 


The workers struck against the unregulated cut- 


throat competition in the garment industry, against 
the deplorable, unsafe, and insanitary conditions, 
against earnings below subsistence levels, against 


endless hours of work during busy seasons, and 


against the lack of fixed wage scales. 





The strike lasted 7 weeks and ended with the 


signing of the "protocol of peace," the first 


collective agreement between a union and organized 
of 


industry in the city of New York. 


entire large 


It resulted 


groups employers covering an 
in 
so-called union shop in which 


the preferential 


preference for employment is given to union mem- 
bers if they are of equal proficiency with other 

The cloakmakers 
50-hour week, double pay for overtime, 
LO 


applicants. of New York were 


granted a 


shop price committees, legal holidays with 


pay, weekly in cash, settlement of disputes 


by 


pay 


joint grievance committees and by a board of 


arbitration, abolition of subcontracting practices, 


and the apvolition of charges for the use of 


work tools, including thread. 


The "protocol of peace" ushered in a period 


of constructive experimentation in collective 


led to 
and sound industrial 
of 


bargaining which later the establishment 
of stable 
all 


practically 


unionism relations 
branches 
all 


Factories 


in the women's wear industry in 


varment-making centers in the 


and elsewhere 


of 


country. in New York 
and 


standards safety 


This 


snop 


were cleaned up and 


Sanitation introduced. brought about a 


profound change in the environment and in 


working conditions in the women's wear industry. 
A CHAOTIC INDUSTRY 


The growth and development of the International 
1910 


victories 


Workers’ Union 
of 


whicn 


Ladies' Garment since rep- 


resent a history ups and downs, of 


and defeats, to a large extent reflect 


the ups anddowns in the women's garment industry—— 
the United 


afflicted 


tne most chaotic industries in 


The 
complicated 


one of 


States. women's wear industry is 


by a system of production and 


distribution methods comprising wholesale dealers, 


joubers, manufacturers, and a whole array of 


contractors and subcontractors, large and small, 
of 
Philadelphia, while others 


of 


some located in the garmerit centers New 


York and Chicago and 


are scattered in small towns thousands miles 


away from these centers. Tlie industry is tremend- 


ously affected by the business cycle and seasonal 


* See book Price and Price Policies by 


trends, and these are still further complica, 


by the ever-changing style patterns in wonen), 


clothing, especially dresses. 
dress industry," 


the 
Meiklejohn, 


"Style, 
Helen 


in writes pp 
“4s 


It 


Everett the factor 


overshadowing importance. is more than 


description of the product-- it is the very esse, 
of It determines the 


the industry. 


concentration; it 
of 


materials 


aictates th 


geographical 


structural scheme jobber-contractor arrangs 


ments by which are transformed ip 


dresses; it determines the size of the producj 


units and has more than a little to say abo 


whether they shall compete or combine; 


largely responsible for the high rate of busines 


mortality; it influences the capital investnenj: 


financial 
of 


bevond which the 


and the nature of the organization; j: 


decrees the existing 'state the industri) 


arts' and fixes limits 


process may not go; it dominates 


condi tions j 


the workroom and the relationship of 


worker ¢ 


employer. It ordains when there she 


unemployment and for how long; it presides ove 


merchandising and creates a 
all 


Significance 


market 


practices 


with laws its own; it is not with 


in shaping the character 


trade association and labor union."* 


Under such conditions it is almost 


to note the and accomplishments 


Workers’ 


progress 


International Ladies’ Garment 
only 
Ther 


Internationa! 


and the services it has rendered, not 


its members, but to the entire industry. 


were times in the history of the 


when resources, and activities 
low that 
of the 


was true 


membership, 


the union were so even the most hopeful 


union's ability ¢ 
1926, 


crushing defeat 


leaders despaired 


survive. This in after the uni 


had suffered a most in tne cloa- 


makers’ general strike in New York. It was agai 


true in 1932, when the International had one 


the worst in its According to ti 


of 


years nistory. 


report the yveneral executive board, the yea! 


1932 "was a year of forced economy, of breakdow 


or retrenchment, and retreat on every Line." Ti 


union lived from hand to mouth, harassed on al! 


Walton Hamilton and Associates, p. 303. 





In 
wlarly 
great 
yorker 
of 1% 


it at 


Phila 
nakers 
campal 
orief 
won 
marked 
jitior 
hearir 
in 
July | 
raker: 
City 
obtall 
which 


after 


ides by creditors, uncertain of what the next By 1934 the union was able toreport a member- 


r 


Complicate; 
ship of about 200,000, or nearly 5 times as large 


in Wonen'. MN day might bring. 


as in the early part of 1933. During the 2 years 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND STABILIZATION of theN. R.'A., the International Ladies' Garment 

















Writes fp 
. Workers continued improving working conditions and 
factor 9; In contrast With 1932, the next year, partic- ; : , 
: strengthening its organization in all important 
re than yerly after the summer of 1933, witnessed a 
- ’ . : markets. 
Cry essen great revival in the organization of garment 
industry's workers. When the New Deal arrived in the spring When the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
‘tates thi ¢ 1933, the women's garment workers reacted to held unconstitutional in May 1935 many employers 
r arrangs it at once by launching one organizing drive began taking advantage of the situation by cutting 
rmed int after another in every part of the country. The wages and lengthening hours. However, in the ladies’ 
Producin MM Philadelphia dress- garment industry the 
Say abou MM gakers led off in the ’ I. L. G. W. U. was in 
EXTENT OF ORGANIZATION AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
campaign, and after a : . a strong enough posi- 
, ; IN WOMEN'S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1938 
f busines MM prief strike in April tion to defend and 
investment HM yn contracts with maintain all the gains 
PERCENT OF HOURLY 
zation; it fi wrkedly improved con- BRANCH OF INDUSTRY INDUSTRY | EARNINGS IN it had obtained for 
Lidustrial jitions. While code UNIONIZED UNION SHOPS its members during 
he machine hearings were going the 2 years of consol- 
ditions jr on in Washington in Skirts .. -« $ ‘ idated organization work. 
worker July 1933, the cloak- Coats and suits ¢ - In the summer of 
Shall MB wkers in New York Embroidery . 7 1935, he coat and 
sides ovr City rallied and Dresses suit collective agree- 
a market obtained agreements Rainwear 58 ments were renewed 
withou MM which shortly there- Belts . j de for 2 year and were 
cter ot @ after were included Neckwear SE 58: subsequently renewer 
j ren i 
almst verbatim in Bathrobes : again in 1937, witt 
the women's garment Blouses 5 additional safeguards 
t amazir ‘ = 
amazin: HE code, Buttons .« « «© e« © « « : of work standards. 
tT Oo! th . " . . 
S of The new cloak and Corsets and brassieres . Among the most notable 
’ 
nl suit agreements in Underwear and nightwear 32 ¢ collective achievements 
only t New York, duplicated Infants' and children's we ‘ in this industry was 
y» Ther with some variations 
h som ons — ’ the form ) July 
rnationa Source: Research Defartaent, I. G = sormation in - 
na Clone inall other markets, 935 1 National 
ities 0! @ established the 35-hour oat and Suit Industry 
t e Ae C . J 
opel week, the placement of the N. R. A. label on all Recovery Board, composed of en und ounlor 
ility t r a ; 
lity garments, and provided substantial wage increases: representatives from all markets and designed t« 
he unl lor all crafts in the garment trade. The agree- maintain voluntary supervision over work stand- 
1e Cloa MH nent also established legalized piece work for ards and "fair practices" in the industry. The 
vas agai ‘rafts exce . , . . 
aS aga all crafts except cutters and sample makers. Recovery Board was authorized to issue a ( 
ui one 0! Prot } 
; rotection Label, which is placed on all garme 
i In the dress industry, which had suffered : ' guerre 
4 . manufactured by employers who are members of the 


wst fron the depression, a general strike on 


reakdow dugust 16, 1933, established a workweek of 35 
ae eis ee E the entire industry now abides by this Ve 
eo.” The hours and classified wages for all piece and week = pecan 


the year i } 
! ce Board. It is estimated that abot 95 percent ol 


workers in the industry. These provisions were In the New Yorkdress industry, the collective 


4so included in the dress code. agreements were renewed in 1996 id again in 19239 





Since its successful revival during the N. R. A., to provide medical care at low rates to worker 
the dress workers' organization has also won a and their families. The Health Center a)x 
unit system of piece-rate fixing and has streng- carries on a program of educating workers 

thened immeasurably its control over work condi- prevent illness, and as a part of this preventiy 
tions in the dress shops. Today the four New work, the Union Health Center examines al] 

York locals of dressmakers, organized into the members to make sure that they have no contagioy 
Dress Joint Board, constitute tumerically the jiseases. It also examines the members of' locals 


largest division of the International. They that have sick benefit provisions to determin 


. P . . . ‘ Aj 
number about 80,000 members and occupy a their eligibility for benefits. andl 


dominant position in this largest single industry requi 
in metropolitan New York. The Center is under the direction train 

j j j stris iene } jepal 
The past 4 years have also seen the introduc specialist in industrial hygiene and has a - 


tion of union work standards by the Ladies' of competent physicians, including specialists i 


Garment Workers' Union in nearly every coat and many fields. It is properly equipped for 


suit and dress center in the United States and most modern treatment of patients, including 4 


y > > al ‘ ‘ (.pav r ns ! o 
Canada. The membership of the union has passed drug store, laboratory, and X-ray rooms. During 


the 250,000 mark and is still expanding. Its 1938 the total attendance at the Union Healt 


chief organizing concern, at the present time, Center to obtain medical aid or medical examine 


is the still unorganized field of cotton-garment tion exceeded 100,000. It is the only clinic 


manufacturing, which is scattered all over the its kind in the United States owned and operatel HJ such 


country and which in many places presents serious by a labor union. nent 


competition to the organized markets of the spec 
industry. The International Ladies' Garment Sick Benefits. Thirteen of the largest indu 
Workers' Union is therefore bending all of its I. L. G. W. U. locals in New York have special arm 


efforts to bring within its fold this large block funds for sick benefits to their members and2z nor outl 


of unorganized workers, estimated at about 50,000. locals maintain funds for tuberculosis cases. ! 


1937 the International Ladies' Garment Workers’ 
THE UNION AS A WAY OF LIFE Union paid out close to $200,000 in sick benefits 


and an additional $40,000 in the form of medical 


k : 2 s P : 7 . ; j 
To the individual men and women who are members relief. Larger sick and medical benefits wer 


y izati ' 
of the organization, the International Ladies paid out in 1938. 


Garment Workers' Union is not merely their trade- 


union, designed to protect themagainst exploitation Death Benefits li 1937. the union was author 
. 937, as autho! 


hile at work in the shop It is also their ized to establish a national death benefit fund. 


welfare and medical institution and their educa- Members of the union are required to pay $1 int 


tional and recreational center. the fund each year, for which the beneficiaries 
Union Health Center. As early as in 1913, the of a deceased member are entitled to a _ deat 


L. G. W. U. organized its Union Health Center benefit of $150. Workers who, after 2 years 
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VACATION 


Inity Touse 


senbership, leave the garment industry may retain 
their death benefit rights on payment of $2 a year. 





Educational Department. This 


1917 to direct the educational, 


department was 
established in 
social, and recreational activities of the union 


throughout the United States and Canada. It also 


provides intensive training through study classes 
for members and organizers. Since 1937, all new 
sndidates for paid office in the union have been 
required to complete a satisfactory course of 
training conducted or approved by the educational 


of the union. 


department 


During 1938, the educational department 


rganized more than 600 study groups attended by 


22,000 students in 58 cities scattered throughout 


the United States and Canada. In many localities 


the work was carried on under the direction of 


a full-time or part-time educational director 


paid by the union. The study classes covered 


such general courses as public speaking, parlia- 
mentary law, and trade-union techniques, and such 
special courses as the economics of the garment 
Ladies' 
The 


and pamphlets issued by the educational 


industry, history of the International 


farment Workers' Union, current events, etc. 
outlines 


department are widely used, not only in the 


I, L. G. W. U. classes, but also by other workers' 


education groups and unions. The department also 


furnishes song books and victrola records of 


union songs and 


films dealing with the history 


and activities of the union. 


Under the direction of the educational depart- 


nent, many locals in New York and elsewhere have 
organized athletic groups, such as baseball teams, 
gym classes, 


trained 


etc. Choruses and orchestras are 


and many social activities including 


dances, parties, and hikes, are conducted. 








The interest of the International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers' Union in the theater and social 
was best 


1937 of 


drama as a medium of workers’ education 


demonstrated by the establishment § in 
Labor Stage, the union's theater in New YorkCity. 
This was the first social theater in the United 
The 


several 


States under the auspices of a trade-union. 


musical review "Pins and Needles" with 


casts 


union 


members of the 
York 


made up exclusively of 


proved the most popular review New 


had seen in years. 


Unity House. This is the "country home" of 


the International Ladies' Garment Workers’ Union 


located in the Pocono Mountains at Forest Park, 


Pa. It is owned and operated by the union on a 


nonprofit basis for the benefit of its members 


and their families andof other organized workers. 


Unity House was established in 1915. It was 


completely remodeled in 1934 and now has a dining 


room which seats a thousand persons. Unity has 


850 acres of land and a private lake, equipped 


with bathhouses and boats. Overlooking the lake 
hall 


performances. 


is a spacious social with a stage for 


dramatic and musical Educational 


activities are also conducted in an outdoor 


Greek amphitheater. 
The 


Ladies' 


Union Press. official 


International 


journal of the 


Garment Workers’ Union, 


Justice, is published semimonthly in felish 


and has a circulation of more than 175,000. 
In addition, the International publishes three 
monthlies, one in Yiddish, one in Italian, and 
one in Spanish. Each member of the mion is 


entitled to receive the journal in the language 


of his or her choice, as the subscription is 


included as a part of the regular membership 


dues to the International. 


The Pacitic Coast School for Workers 
William S. Hopkins 
Stanford University 


Organized in 1933, the Pacific Coast School beginnings were amalgamated in 1933 into ti 
for Workers aims to provide workers with the Pacific Coast School for Workers. 
opportunity tostudy social and economic problems, During the winter the School for Wor 
4 - Aer 


to train themselves in clear thinking and adequate conducts evening classes for adults at & 


expression, and to develop 4 desire for study as Francisco and Los Angeles. These do not diffe 


a means to the understanding and enjoyment of much from the conventional type of adult classe 
life. The school is sponsored jointly by the in the United States. 
Workers' Education Bureau of the American Federa- 


. . pa i The Ste ing fez > > school , however 
tion of Labor, the Extension Division of the The outstanding feature of the school, however, 


: : ‘alGf : pedis ; its é —week summer session at Berkele 
University of California, the Division of Adult is its annual 4-week summer session at Berkeley, 


Education of the California State Department attended by worker students drawn largely 


. . , , : : “ade- ; . "Om erc s active itereste 
of Education, the California Association for trade-unions or from groups actively interestej 


Adult Education, and a committee of workers in the labor movement. A few college student 


| be i "este j | . ~c)t ms 
of whom an increasing number are former students known to be interested in labor problem: 


ect . i are 7 > ar 
of theschool. These agencies are all represented workers" education are also admitted each 
— . , P _— The sti Panvres ize from & 
on a joint administrative board which also fhe student body ranges in size from 60 


includes representatives from two colleges other the faculty from 10 to 14. Teachers aré 


, . — ; . he . aun i —_ 
than the University of California and the public from the staffs of universities or fro 


at large. The administrative board determines institutions for workers’ and adult education. 


policies, but the details of administration are [The courses are generally chosen in 
carried out by a director appointed by the board. tation with the workers' committee 

The idea of a workers' school on the Pacific designed to supply information and at 
Coast grew yradually time to stimulate fur- 
and was Stimulated from ther study of problens 
The remarkable growth of the trade-union 


several sources. Prior of particular interest 


movement in the last few years has brousht 


to 1933, a number oft 
workers from the Coast with tt @ rapidly Srowing demand for workers' 


to wave earners. 


curriculum, 
, on ho I/in A . 2 Tr olan | or 
area had attended the education tn the United States. ‘fn addition 


includes genera! 


— as in tm menee ‘ ie Age 
summer sessions for to educational departments in many tnterna in labor history 


' n unions, t kers' educ n ac l 
workers at Brvn Mawr tio 1al 4ntons, wor i eaucatio l actively lavor relations a 


>) >,’ hr bh bor ’ lun \P 
College. Other workers promoteac by the Workers' Kducatio well as public speaking, 


afr ho / rin Poslo , nF P rT ah 
had attended classes ft the American Federation of Labor, , parliamentary law, a 


? 


organized by the Inter- yt 


he Affiliated Schools for Workers , 
if atea cots | orners. labor journalisn. 


national Ladies' Garment In May the Labor Information Bulletin formal courses af 
Workers' Union. Still carried an article on Workers’ kducation in supplemented by frequent 
others had participated the University of wisconsin. The present forums and meetings 

in summer camps conducted article offers a different approach to the a wide field of subjects, 
by the Extension Division problem of workers’ education. 1 detailed ranging from the National 
of the University of description of various types and phases of Labor Relations Board 
California and the Cali- workers' education appeared in the July to Mexican folk dances. 
fornia State Federation Monthly Labor Review, published by the Industrial problems and 


of Labor. These scattered U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. technique of conductini 





into the 


Worker: 


; ‘Owever, 
Berkeley, 
wely fre 
ni Ceres te; 
S tudents 
MS and iy 
Summer, 

9 a 


Selecta 


problens 


Liiterest 


course 
ory 
ons S 


eaklng, 


requent 
ings on 
b] ects, 
National 

Board 
lances, 
mS and 


lucting 


jon affairs are stressed and are usually 


wssed at special weekend labor institutes 
g1se 


verally addressed by labor leaders or other 


Concerts, field trips, 


aecialists in the field. 


aq recreational facilities are provided under 


1a 


the supervision of competent instructors. Arrange- 


nts are also made for activities in the field 


¢qusical, artistic, and dramatic appreciation. 


This year, between June 24 and July 25, the 


yeific Coast School for Workers held its seventh 


ynual summer session at Berkeley, California. 


was attended by 22 men and 25 woman workers 


15 college students. In addition to the 


sual program of the session, the school held a 


wekend labor institute devoted to problems of 


movement. 


strike 


mrticular significance to the labor 


It covered such topics as labor and law, 


techniques and lockout defenses, problems of 


egotiation and arbitration, and the rights of 


ranized labor protected by legislation. 


The school for workers conducts no _ formal 


examinations, gives no grades, and grants no 


jiplomas. Attendance at classes and forums is 


ely voluntary. Some members of the faculty 


nduct their classroom sessions by the tradi- 


tional lecture lectures 


isually 


method, but these are 


followed by informal discussion and 


argunent. The professor is often figuratively 


"bled dry" by the students eager to learn as much 


Ss possible during their brief stay at school. 


The enthusiasm of the worker’ students is 
largely explained by the circumstances under which 
The 


their 


liey attend the school. majority of them 


irewage earners who use up regular 2 weeks' 


vacation with pay and an additional 2 weeks 


“thout pay to attend the sessions. Others, 


mose jobs donot entitle them to regular vacations, 


laxe the whole 4 weeks without pay. Many are 


sent by their labor organizations and are required 


iiter the school is over to report on their 


*xperiences and to justify the organization's 


expenditure on their training. Some pay their 


wn tuition and costs at the school (slightly 


‘ess than $75 for the 4 


and board). The 


weeks, including room 


workers thus make a real 


170247 O—39—_2 


sacrifice in order to attend the school and are 


desirous of obtaining their money's worth. 


Labor factionalism, rival affiliation, or 


political doctrine play no role in the selec- 


students for the Pacific Coast school 


The 


and the 


tion of 


for Workers. school is committed to no 


cause or sect, broad representation it 


has on the governing board vuarantees tnat it 


cannot be used to promulgate the teachings of 


The 


ai impartial 


any special group. teaching is carried out 


in the spirit of inguiry with full 


freedom of discussion and instruction. 


Worker students attending the ions 


summer ses: 


come from unions affiliated with the American 


Federation of Labor, with the Congress of Indus- 


trial Organizations, or with neither. They 


represent various shades of conservative wid 


liberal opinion. Members of rival unions often 


find themselves rooming togetier in the dormitories, 


possibly with a college student as 


roommate. A co-ed from the university 


herself rooming with a varment worker 


gomestic servant. Many of the 5 tudents irrive 


with strong prejudices and argue interminably, 


but in the end they do try to understand each 


genuine and 1 


other and often torm 


friendships. As the former students rise to 


office in their respective unions, they often 


discover that they have friends in rival unions, 


friends to whom they can talk with ease and 


honesty. In this way the tension and bitterness 


of union rivalry is greatly reduced. 


than 25 of the workers’ school 
hold 


officials, 


No fewer 


alumni now important positions as respon- 


sible union mostly in California. 


Half a 


A dozen or 


dozen are active organizers for unions. 


more are teaching, chiefly in adult 


education programs, and some 15 are occupying 


administrative positions in State and private 


numbers 


and the 


these 
will 


engendered at 


welfare programs. Every year 


They 


good 


increase. retain the good 


cooperative humor the school 


and fostered thereafter through the Alumni 


Association, thus being in a better position 


intelligently to promote the welfare of the 


labor movement on the Pacific Coast. 





What Ails the Millinery Industry 


Rebecca Farnham 


Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


Both employers and workers have been wondering 


what is the matter with the millinery industry. 
Employment, sales, and the number of firms declined 
10 1937. While 


were showing encouraging gains 


markedly in the years ending 


other industries 


in recent years in employment, pay rolls, and 


profits, millinery manufacture was either marking 


time or suffering serious losses. Between 1935 


and 1936 and very 


if 


there was nogain in employment 


slight any improvement in the average earnings 


of the workers. In each of the 2 years more than 


one firm out of every four went out of business. 


The 
industry has been suffering seriously affected the 
of 


difficulties under which the millinery 


welfare employers and workers alike, and it 


was to their mutual interest to find a solution. 


The 


Millinery 


employers and the United Hatters, Cap, and 


Workers International Union therefore 


organized a Millinery Stabilization Commission, 


with personnel agreed upon by representatives of 


employers and the workers. At the request of 


this the Secretary of Labor author- 


ot 


Commission, 


ized the Women's Bureau the Department of 


Labor to make a comprehensive study of labor 


conditions and business practices in the industry.* 


The millinery industry in the United States 


was found lagging behind modern practices its 


production methods. [In an era of mass production 


and advanced technology, millinery manufacture 


has remained unscientific, small-scale, using hand 


methods to a great extent, and reguiring little 


of 


accounting rarely practiced, and 


capital investment. Purchasing materials is 


haphazard, cost 


efficiency in production is lacking. The industry 


field 
finds that 


is a tertile for many a fly-by-night manu- 


facturer who it costs little money to 


set up a millinery shop and who thinks that it 


reguires as little experience to operate the shop. 
He thus adds to the feverish competition, creates 


he Millinery 
Department 


*See Rulletin Conditions 


Chiet 


#169 in 


t 
Women's Bureau, U. S. 


Economist, 


Industry 


of 


added for a 
of 


of 


employment little while, bu 


business in a short time, leaving a new orp 


jobless workers. 


NATURE OF INDUSTRY 


The 


centered 


felt | 


New York St ate 


production of tailored ats 


in Connecticut and 


is guite different from the straw-body manufg. 


turing industry which began in Missouri a 


renerg 


tion ago and is still centered there. The industry 


in New Jersey, where cheap hats predominate, ; 


different again from that on the Pacific Coast, 


where higher-priced hats are more important. 


In 


employed on 


New York 


industry the 


half 


1937 the 


iverag 


ibout 22,000 workers, in City 


LI 


the United States. 


the remainder in other major producing ars 


throughout Over the 12 months' 


period, however, more than 30,000 hames 


were 
Many 


less tha 


found on the pay rolls of shops studied. 


of the workers were extras, averaging 


3 months’ employment in the year. 


Millinery factories are yenerally small. k 


and Milwaukee area, th 


19 


Cleveland, Detroit, 


tne 


average firm has only employees, including 


office workers. In Los Angeles the average is 


im San Fran LlSCO, lth Texas, ana ill New Yori 


“A. 


ndy 


it is about 


Not many of the firms in millinery manufactur 


survive for more than afewyears. (nly one-thir 


1937 LY38 had 


Tr 


of the firms operating during and 


been in existence for as long as 8 years. 


proportion of older firms was particularly sa 


in New York City. 


PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS 


two-thirds of the millinery workets 


In 


Nearly 


are women. most producing areas the largest 


occupational group is that of trimmers — girls 


tn the United States, by BerthaM. Nienburg 


Labor. 
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"Ly small 


workers 
largest 


yirls o 


i enburj, 


yen who put in linings, bands, or trimmings-- 
yd milliners who make hats that do not require 
Sewing-machine operators 


plocking or trimming. 
jecount for about one-fifth of all 


the millinery 
wrkers. They use machines to sew straw braids 
into hat shapes or on other processes where the 
yse of the sewing-machine is practicable. In 
wst cases the majority of sewing-machine operators 
are women, but in New York City the great majority 
are men. 


About 15 in every 100 millinery workers are 


blockers -- men who steam and pull hat bodies over 
hand blocks or who operate stampers or hydraulic 
presses. Where felt hats are an important itemof 


production, aS in up-State New York and Connec- 


ticut a larger proportion of blockers are employed. 


Other craftsmen include cutters, usually men 


mo cut out parts of fabric hats or cut off surplus 


trims or crown material after blocking, and 


jlesigners, who plan the trimming of hats and make 
» samples for workers to follow. Each shop also 


has several general factory workers, girls who 


Blockers are Predominantly Men 


assemble the materials for trimmers and operators, 


and a number of inspectors, foremen, shipping 


clerks, office workers, and messengers. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The millinery industry has two busy seasons 
the spring just before Faster and in 


afflicted by 


a year --in 


the fall. It is therefore sharp 
fluctuations in employment and a large proportion 
of seasonal unemployment. In 1987, for instance, 
the industry had 24 busy weeks (15 prespring and 
fall weeks), 14 dull weeks, 


transition weeks, during which firms were 


spring weeks and 9 
and 14 


either preparing for the busy season or reducing 


production as orders declined. 


Almost twice as many workers were employed 


in the week of maximum production as during the 


week of minimum production. Seasonal unemployment 


is especially serious among sewing-machine oper- 


ators, who are needed in much larger numbers in 


the spring season than atany otiiertime. Blockers 


have their peak employment inthe fall. Trimmers 


and milliners also are laid off in large numbers 


between busy seasons. Blockers, all men, and 


cutters, in most cases men, generally maintain 


much steadier employment throughout the year than 


do the woman workers. 


Besides seasonal unemployment of the regular 


force, there exists a great surplus of millinery 


workers who are hired as extras from time to 


time but who seldom have as much as 20 weeks of 


employment in any given year. Only about 51 per- 
cent of all the millinery workers were employed 


for 20 weeks or more by any one firm during 1937. 


Of all 
the year 


the millinery workers employed during 
1937, 


found to 


more than one-fifth (22 percent) 


were have had less than 4 weeks of 


employment in any ome shop. Less than half of 


the workers were employed for 6 months or more 


and only a little more than one-third worked as 


months. Not much than 
full 


number of workers with 46 weeks or 


much as 9 more one- 


fourth had a year's employment of 46 weeks 
or more. The 


more of employment ranged from 14 percent of all 











TOTAL 
IN THE MILLINERY INDUSTRY 


1937 EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 


Blockers had the highe, 


annual earnings of alj » 


. 


workers employed in 





Number of weeks worked during the year— 


millinery industry. Slight 





13 OR 
LESS 


14-26 | 27-39 | 40-45 


than 
workers 


more half h 
46-51 52 alf of thes 


earned $1,000 





Blockers 
Average annual earnings . . 
Number of workers .. . 
Percent of total .... 


Trimmers 
Average annual earnings . 
Number of workers . 
Percent of total ... 


Sewing machine operators 
$790 

546 
10.6 


Average annual earnings . 
Number of workers ... 


Percent of total 


General factory workers 
$486 
249 
7.1 


Average annual earnings . 
Number of workers .. « «+ 


Percent of total ... 























more and 36 percent eama 
$1,500 or more during 19%, 
Of the 
milliners, 
by 
tional group in the industry 


$1,772 
674 
23.4 


$2,127 


922 
22 


18.1 


trimmers aj 
who constitu: 


far the largest oce 


$889 
671 


5.8 


$398 
11,501 
100.0 


$849 
2,271 
19.7 


only 7 in 100 
$1,000 


Eleven 


every eame 


or more in 


of 


1937 


$685 out every if 


$1,517 ; 
5.132 earned $800 but less thy 
w9 


753 
14.7 


$1,793 
331 


6.4 $1,000, and 13 in 
100 
than $800. 

UNION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


the 


100.0 ever 


earned $600 but les 


$287 


3,508 
100.0 


$884 
339 
9.7 


$1,028 
240 


6.8 


Where workers 




















the workers in Texas to 39 percent in Connecticut 


and up-State New York. 
EARNINGS OF WORKERS 


In 1937, 


workers in the millinery industry averaged $32.55 


the week of maximum employment in 


crafts combined. the highest- 


the 


for all Blockers, 
averaged $60.14, 


sewing-machine operators $45.36, 


paid craft in industry, 
cutters $48.11, 


trimmers $24.34, and general factory workers $17.32. 


In 


average weekly 


the week of minimum employment 


of all 
Blockers averaged $16.57, 


in 1937, 


the earnings the workers 
$15.60. 


$31.12, 


combined was 


cutters sewing-machine operators $17.10, 


trimmers $8.74, and general factoryworkers $14.69. 


The 


millinery 


in 
highly seasonal 


precarious conditions of employment 


the its 
the 
Only somewhat more than one-third 
the 
the millinery firms covered earned 


Only 


industry and 


pattern seriously affects annual earnings 


of the workers. 
of the nearly workers who 
pay of 


as much as $600 in 1937. 


32,000 were on 
rolls 
19 percent earned 


$1,000 or more during the year. 


well 
ironing out 
New York 


organized, the unie 


has proved effective in many of their 


problems. For instance, in City 
blockers have atleast partly succeeded in solvin 
their problem of seasonal unemployment. A grow 
of blockers in a shop pool their earnings so tha 
when one is not working he still can obtair 
This is knownas th 
York City 
Stability in th 


numbers employed than any other center of produ 


share of the total earnings. 


corporation system. New has als 


achieved a greater degree of 
tion in the millinery industry. This is unquestio- 
ably due tothe greater experience of the union i 


enforcing the section of its contract which reads 


"At all times there shall be an egual distr 
bution 
Such distribution of work shall be arranged betwee 


of work among all workers in the sho 


the shop committee of the workers and the employe, 


in such a way aS not to hinder shipments. } 


overtime shall be required unless all workers | 
time aw 


the craft affected are employed full 


unless all available seats and benches are occupied: 


The union has also helped considerably 
solving the problem of piece work in the industry. 


The types of hats produced in any one week in! 
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hich reads 


al distri- 
the shor 
2d betwee 
employer, 
ents. 5 
orkers i 
time a 
occupied,’ 
rably w 
industry. 


week ini 


shop may vary considerably. 


fach hat may require some- 
wat different handling, 
vith different piece rates 
st for each operation. 
when trimmers in the same 
shop during the same week 
are required to work on hats 
for which they are 
meh as $6.92 a dozen and 


15 cents a 


paid as 


as little as 
dozen, the variety of work 
ad the difficulties in 
setting proper piece rates 


industry become 


in the 
obvious - 

Each shop. therefore 
has representatives of 
workers who cooperate 
with the representatives 
of the employer in constant- 
ly adjusting piece prices 


on each operation. If this committee does not 


reach a satisfactory decision, the matter is 
the employers’ association and to 
the union. If they, fail to 


case goes to the impartial chairman for the area. 


referred to 


too, agree, the 


Contracts between millinery associations and 


the United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers' 


International Union provide minimum weekly wage 
In San Francisco union 


in the 


scales for some workers. 
workers are paid weekly wages stipulated 
agreement. Inother localities cutters and general 


factory workers are frequently paid ona time basis. 


the local 
the New 


Both the national organization and 
uwiions operating in New York City and in 
Jersey area have recognized the importance of a 
Stabilized industry to the workers as well as to 
the employers. They have therefore given vigorous 
Support to the Millinery Stabilization Commission 
in its effort to bring about the adoption of’ fair 
trade practices in the industry. 
program, the issues 
Protection Label to be sewed into 


notifing the that the hat 


As a partofits 
Commission a Consumers' 
hats, thus 


consumer has been 


A Large Amount of Handwork Goes 


Into a Hat 


produced by a manufacturer abiding by fair trade 


practices and under established labor standards. 
A POSSIBLE WAY OUT 


The principal difficulties of the millinery 
industry lie in the constantly changing hat styles 
defy 


demand new fashions 


which standardization. Because merchants 


in hats, manufacturers cannot 


plan ahead, and materials, which comprise almost 


half of the expense of manufacture, are bought 


largely on a hand tomouth basis. Until something 


is done to permit planning improvement is bound 


to be slow in the industry. 


Much of the inefficiency in the industry could 
be eliminated if the employers were better organized 


and cooperated more closely with the union in 


Stabilizing the industry. To some extent, this 


work is already being carried out by the Millinery 


Stabilization Commission. More efficient cost 


accounting methods, better credit facilities, a 


more careful planning of factory operations, and 


purchasing of materials based on planned production 
introduced if the 


and marketing must also be 


industry is to be placed on a modern efficient basis. 





Earnings of Workers in Electrical Manufacturing 


The "average worker" employed in the electrical 
manufacturing industry in August 1937 earned 71 
cents an hour and $28.78 for a workweek of 40.5 
hours, according to data obtained by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from 233 electrical manufac- 
turing plants employing about 63,400 wage earners. 
The plants covered by the study were largely con- 
centrated in the North and Middle West, and over 
nalf of them were located within large metropolitan 
areas. They manufactured a wide variety of 
goods, including domestic appliances, electric 
lamps, measuring and industrial control instruments, 
small power motors and generators, fuses, wiring 
devices and specialty transformers, signaling 
apparatus, batteries, transformers and switchgear, 
wire and cable, and other miscellaneous products. 

The highest earnings were found in plants 


manufacturing transformers and switchgear and 


from less than 25 cents to more than $1,q, 
Approximately one-third of all workers eam 
between 424 and 624 cents an hour and anothe; 
third between 624 and 874 cents. A few employes 
(about 1 out of 50) earned less than 35 cents an; 
about 1 out of 7 received 974 cents or more per hour. 
Slightly more than two-thirds of all worker 
in the industry earned between $15 and$35 a week, 
A small proportion (7.4 percent) earned less thy 
$15 and about 1 out of 11 earned more than $% 
per week. The survey revealed that out of ever 
1,000 workers employed-- 
74 earned less than $15 per week 
? between $15 and $25 
320 ’ between $25 and $35 
163 ° between $35 and $45 
91 ‘s $45 or more per week 


Earnings by Occupations. The proportion 





motors and generators. 
Workers in the manufac- 
ture of transformers and 
switchgear averaged 86 
cents an hour and $35.30 
a week. Those in motors 
and generators averaged Skilled workers 

854 cents an hour and Asseablers . 

$35.55 aweek. The lowest freee eres ce 
earnings were recorded Foremen, working . 


in plants making fuses, Machinists . 

_— Tool and die makers 
wiring devices, and 
7 Welders and brazers 
specialty transformers, 
Semiskilled workers 
where workers averaged eeeiidicee be 
494 cents an hour and Drill-press operators 
$19.40 a week. The earn- MNPOUNNTS «oo oo os 
, . Milling-machine operators 
ings of workers manufac- Punch-press operators . . 
turing signaling apparatus Testers 

were but slightly higher— winders 

534 cents an hour and Unskilled workers 
$20.80 per week. 


For the industry as 


Assemblers . 


Common laborers 


a whole, regardless of Drill-press operators 


. I . 
the type of product man- — 
Material handlers 


ufactured, the hourly Packers and wrappers . 





earnings varied widely— 


Burrers and rough grinders . 


skilled workers employed 


HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS OF MEN EMPLOYED in the industry verid 
IN THE ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


widely, dependig largely 


Average for August 4937 on the type of product 


HOURS 





HOURLY WEEKLY manufactured. For exanple, 


OF 
EARNINGS | EARNINGS 


— nearly one-third of all 


the workers employed i 
manufacturing motors ai 
generators were engage 
in skilled operations, 
while in the productia 
of fuses, wiring devices, 
and specialty trans 
formers the prevalence oi 
light, simple, and repet- 
itive work required onl} 
a few skilled _ workers. 
Of all the workers covered 
by the survey 17.8 pe™ 
cent were skilled, 38.5 
percent were semiskilled, 
and the remaining 43.7 
percent were classified 
as unskilled. 

Among the skilled me 


employed in the industry, 
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hourly earnings were averaged by 
They earned $1.23 


die makers —one of the largest 


the highest 
poring-mill 
Tool and 
groups of skilled 


weraged $1.05 per hour. 


operators. an 


hour + 


workers in the industry —- 


Sixteen other groups of 


skilled workers were also paid on the average 


wre than $1 an hour. The lowest-paid skilled 


»rkers were millwrights and maintenance workers, 
yeraging 854 cents, andshippers, with an average 
of 828 cents per hour. 


Hourly earnings among 50 semiskilled occupa- 


tional groups found in various branches of the 


manufacturing industry ranged from 


88 


electrical 


slightly more than cents for crane operators 


MA cents forapprentices. Among the unskilled 


xen employed in the industry, the highest hourly 


(88 cents) were averaged by sandblasters. 


earnings 


Learners averaged 5O« cents. 


Woman Workers. About every fourth employee 


electrical manufacturing industry was a 


yman. In the manufacture of electric lamps -- 


process particularly 


adapted to specializa- 


1 and mass-production 
nethods——three-fourtihs ol 
employees were women 
on unskilled and 
i jobs. In 
ew W 


men were 


; 


the manutac- 


wire and cable 


eavy work predaom— 
mid about ¥Y out 

10 employees 
great majority 


women were employed 


in various unskilled 
xcupations. Assemblers, 
vytarthe largest single 
group of woman workers, 
averaged 484 cents an hour. 
‘mong the other large 
groups of unskilled woman 
workers, winders averaged 
and inspectors 


4% cents an hour. 


Assembling Electrical Parts 


13 


Earnings of all woman workers regardless of 
skill averaged about 51 cents an hour and $19.45 
The 


were 


a week. highest weekly earnings for women 


($23.30) 
miscellaneous electric products, while the lowest 


found in plants manufacturing 
earnings ($13.90) were reported in the production 


of signaling apparatus. 


On the 


mately 26 


average woman workers earned approxi- 
hour and $12.15 a week less 
the 


averaged lower hourly earnings 


cents an 


than men working in plants covered by 


They 


than men in all occupations for 


the survey. 
which comparable 


data were available. The differences in earnings 


between and women employed on the same type 
of 
unskilled 


cents 


men 
hour for 
33 


work ranged from about 5 cents an 


punch-press operators to nearly 


an hour for workers employed as stampers, 


markers, and labelers. 


Extent of Union Organization. In recent 
years collective bargaining has made considerable 
headway in the electrical 
manufacturing industry. 


Most of the agreements 
time of 


the 


in force at the 


the survey were with 


International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, 
affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 
and the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, 
tne 


affiliated with 


Congress of Industrial 
Uther 
with 


Inter- 


Organizations. 
important unions 
agreements were: 

national Association of 


Machinists and Sheet 


Metal Workers Intema- 


tional Association, 
affiliated 


A. F. of L., and the Steel 


with the 


Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee and the United 
Automobile Workers, affil- 
iated with the C. I. 0. 





Benefit Payments to Needy Aged in 1938 


On the average 224 out of every 1,000 persons 


65 years of age or over were receiving financial 


aid at the end of 1938 under State old-age- 


assistance programs worked out in cooperation 


with the Federal Social Security Board. Their 


monthly benefit payments in December 1938, averaged 


for the country as a whole, were $19.95. 








from less than 3,000 in Delaware and Nevada » 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii to more than 
100,000 in California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, 
and Texas. 
Under the terms of 


1935, the 


the Social Security Ac 


assed in Federal Government match 
Uche 


dollar for dollar, up to a month}; 











AVERAGE MONTHLY OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 
DECEMBER 





1938 

















The highest monthly payment went to needy 


persons 65 years of age or over in California. 
1938. Benefit 


in Colorado, $28.56 per 


It averaged $32.43 in December 
payments averaged $29.99 


month in Massachusetts, and more than $25 per 


month in three other States, the District of 


Columbia’, and Alaska. In Arkansas and Mississippi 


payments in December averaged less than $7, and 


in six other States they were less than $10. 
The number of 


persons receiving old-age- 


assistance benefits at the close of 1938 ranged 


benefit of $30, the State's allowance for old-age 


assistance. As a result, all 48 States, the 


District of Columbia, and the Territories 
Alaska and Hawaii now have laws providing finar 
needy aged. At the 


1,780,000 


assistance to their 


1938 


cial 


close of approximately persons 


65 years of age and over were receiving aid. 
This compares with 
1937, 1,104,000 in 
in 1935, 


Social Security Act. 


1,580,000 persons in December 


December 1936, and 408,%% 


prior to the effective date of te 














What Happened to Prices in June 1939 


Nevada ; Wholesale Prices. The Bureau of Labor Sta- compared with 76.2 in May and 78.3 in June of 
ada ani 


) MOTE tha, gm tistics index of wholesale commodity prices last year. These index numbers indicate that 


ork, Ohi elined slightly in June and was about 3.4 per- the same commodities which cost $100 at wholesale 
» Oh 
ent lower than a year ago. Based on average in 1926 could be purchased for $75.60 in June, 


urity Act sts in 1926 as 100, the June index was 75.6, $76.20 in May, and $78.30 in June 1938. 


mt Matche 


* month) INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 














All commodities . 


Farm productS . . 
Raw materials .. . 
Semimanufactured art 


Finished products . 
































Retail Food Prices. A slight decline was earlier, 73.9 last year, and 100 in 1926. In 
recorded in average retail food prices in June, other words, for every dollar's worth of food- 
according to reports to the Bureau of Labor stuffs purchased in retail markets in 1926, 
Statistics from 51 cities. Retail food prices consumers paid on the average 70.3 cents this 
rere about 5 percent lower than last year. The June, 70.5 cents in the preceding month, and 


le index was 70.3 as against 70.5 a month 73.9 cents a year ago. 








AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 





4 PRIC . m \ . ‘ . 
ETAIL ICE INCREASE (+ R DECREASE (= 


JUNE 1939 JUNE 1938 JUNE 1938 TO JUNE 1939 











Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound . « « « « 8.0 - 0.8 - 
Butter, pound .. .« .» 30.6 : 1.6 
sries of Milk, delivered, quart : ; 0.8 
ng finar Eggs, dozen . « « « « ‘ : 20% 4.0 
At the Potatoes, pound 
persons Lard, pound ... 
ing aid. Pork chops, pound 
December Round steak, pound 


408, 500 Sugar, pound. . . 








of the Coffee, pound .. 


a 





























Employment and Pay Rolls in June 1939 


Nonagricul tural 
further gain in 
400,000 in 
Labor Statistics 


more workers were 


June. 


industries 

employment of 
Estimates of the 
over 1,200,000 


employed in private nonagricul- 


indicate 


that 


registered a 


approximately 


Bureau of 


tural industries this June than a year ago. 


Virtually all linesof industrial and business 


activity reported 


gains in manufacturing 
trade, while 


because as a rule 


increased 
and 


not pronounced, 


employment. 


The 


wholesale and retail 


were 


Significant 


fewer workers are employed in 


these industries with the approach of summer. 


Fifty-one of 
reported increased 
larger pay rolls. 
occurred in 


work, shipbuilding, 


employment 


and 


machine tools, 


7 reported 


woolen 


the 87 manufacturing industries 


Qutstanding gains in employment 


aircraft, brick manufacturing, mill- 


and 


worsted goods, meat packing, and petrolep 


refining. Substantial seasonal increases ; 


employment were recorded in canning, radios » 
phonographs, and beverages. Altogether near) 
44,000 more workers had jobs in factories in Jy, 

Among 


11,000 


the nonmanufacturing industries, aboy 
more 
8,000 


wage earners were employed in retgj 


trade and were added to the pay rolls» 


wholesale trade. Employment continued to rig 
in both private and public construction. 
added about 
utility 


added workers to their staffs. 


Class | 


steam railroads 34,000 workers ty 


their pay rolls and companies Likewis: 


Seasonal gains ip 


employment were recorded in the laundry and dyeiy 


and cleaning industries while resumptior 


operations in bituminous—-coal mining resulted ; 


the return towork of approximately 162,000 miners 








ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT 


JUNE 


AND PAY 


4939, MAY 


ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


1939, and 





NUMBER 


oF WORKERS 


EMPLOYED 


AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 





JUNE 


19%39* 
1949 


MAY 
19398 


MAY 
19398 


JUNE 


1938 





All industries 
Durable-goods groups: 
Iron and steel 

Machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals 
Lumber . 

Stone, clay, and glass . 
Nondurable-goods groups: 
Textiles . 

Leather 

Food . 

Tobacco . 

Paper and printing . 
Chemical 

Rubber 


Unclassified . 








7,158,400 


» 239, 901 
779,900 
846,500 
516,200 
227,500 
607,800 
262,000 


3, 918,50 
1,543,000 
286,000 
816,900 
88,300 
557,100 
362 ,300 
107,000 
157,900 


7,114,600 


206,700 
779,000 
840,300 
508,800 
230,400 
594,200 
254,000 


3,907,900 
1,565,900 
281,400 
775,900 
86 ,900 
563,000 
369,900 
109,100 
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6,438,700 |$163,587,000/$160,171,000 |$ 134,271,000 


2,790,000 82,077,000 
694,200 20,518,000 
762,400 23,020,000 
351,600 15,992,000 
199,000 5,670,000 

11,000,000 


552,300 
230,500 5,877,000 


79,656,000 61,862,¢ 
19,959,000 15,026,000 
22,615,000 18,206 , 000 
15,079,000 9,881 ,000 
5,696,000 4,351,000 
10,652,000 9,371,000 
5,655,000 5,007,000 


80,515,000 72,429,00 
24,644 ,000 19,766,000 
4,485,000 4,017,000 
18,333,000 18,465,000 
1,242,000 1,322,000 
15,445,000 14,270,000 
9,986,000 9,351,000 
2,846,000 2,202,000 
3,534,000 3,036 ,000 


3,648,700 
1,378,500 
264,600 
793,500 
89,700 
541,200 
348,800 
94,800 
137,600 


81,510,00¢ 
24,549,000 
4,848,000 
19,062,000 
1,311,000 
15,177,000 
9,980,000 
2,917,000 
3,666,000 


$ Revised 
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purable-Goods Industries. Gains in employment Nondurable-Goods Industries. A substantial 
» al] durable-goods groups of industries with gain in employment in foodstuffs together with 
ye exception of nonferrous metals resulted in a smaller increases in leather, tobacco, and the 
et increase of approximately 43,000 workers in unclassified industries was more than sufficient 
petrolep ; . ; . ’ . -emaining . 
ne. Compared with June a year ago, about to offset declines in the remaining groups of 
creases ‘ 
49,000 more wage earners were working in durable- industries in June. As a result, approximately 
radios ay , : 
" nods manufacturing. The level of employment was 10,600 more workers were employed in manufacturing 
her nea os 
ar] 


" in all industries and the largest increases nondurable-goods yrroducts. About 270,000 more 
jgher In 4 inc ur z a I ’ 


les in June, : 

, vr the year interval were 164,600 in transpor- workers had jobs this June than a year ago. 
ries, aboy es 
ics tation equipment, 85,700 in iron and Steel, and Weekly pay rolls in nondurable-zoods manu- 
1 in reta a" x 
“4,100 in machinery manufacturing. facturing advanced by nearly $1,000,000. They 
ay rolls ; 
The total weekly wage neome of workers were $9,081,000 larger than in June a year 
2d to rise ; 
“Ha ployed in durable-goods groups of industries Slightly more than half of this increase over the 
te Class | , 2 
jvanced $2,420,000 and was more than $20,000,000 year interval was recorded in textiles. itner 
vorkers yi ; ; ; : 
‘ igher than in June a year ago. The increases large increases in weekly pay rolls were $907,000 
es Likewis: . , aed ; a 
yer the 12-month period ranged from $870,000 in in paper and printing, $831,000 in leather, 
il gains ip , ° ve 
id stone, clay, and glass to approximately $6, 100,000 $715,000 in rubber, and approximately $629,000 
ari yeln ; ; 

"iM in transportation equipment. in chemicals. 
imp tion 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Botlhh factory employment and weekly pay rolls In durable-e90ds manufacturing, employment 
inreased in June. Compared witir a year ago, advanced 16 percent and pay rolls 33 percent, 
the Bureau's indexes showed an advance of 11.2 per- compared with June 1938. In nondurable-goods 
ent in the number of workers employed and a rise manufacturing, employment wi 7.3 percent higher 
of nearly 22 percent in total weekly wage payments. und pay rolls 12.5 percent hig 
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February 90. 
766 ,000 January. 89.5 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory employment averaged slightly more Average weekly hours of 


This was slightly 


work and hourly » 


than 37 hours per week in June. weekly earnings in the five selected nondurap), 


longer than in the preceding month and about goods industries in June 1939 were— 


2 hours per week longer than a year ago. 


65 


Average Weekly hours: 
41.0 
39.0 


36.9 in 


hourly earnings of were about the same 
1938. 
$24.25 in 
May 


last year. 


cents in slaughtering and meat packing 


employ 
as in 
Weekly 


May and slightly in June 


of 


higher than in paper and pulp ear 


earnings workers averaged petroleum refining 


June--about 35 cents per week more than in 36.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


and $2.10 per week more than inJune of 35.0 in tires and inner tubes 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 





———— 


HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 





INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE 











—— 


INDUSTRY 


MAY 1939 
TO 


JUNE 1939 


JUNE 1938 
TO 
JUNE 1939 


MAY 1939 


UNE 1939 


JUNE 1938 
T 


JUNE 1939 


MAY_ 1939 


JUNE 1929 


UNE 1938 


JUNE 1939 





Furniture 


Percent 
1.6 


Percent 
+ 8.2 





Millwork 


Sawmills > 2.3 + 


1.5 + 5.4 


0.9 














Percent 
- 0.8 
+ 0.1 
+ 0.6 





Percent 


- 0.8 


$19.90 


Percent 


+t 0.7 


rercent 


+10.8 


- 0.1 22.45 + 


+ 5.3 21.25 


1.8 


1.7 























In the 
the 


hourly 


Weekly 
39.5 
39.0 
38.5 
35.5 


33.5 


Hourly e 


93.0 
84.0 
71 ed 
55.0 
54.0 
Weekly 
$32.75 
23.30 
27.70 
21.25 


21.235 


average 


and weekly 


five selected durable-goods industries 
of 


earnings in 


weekly hours work and average 


June 1939 were-- 


hours: 


in brick manufacturing 

in sawmills 

in foundries and machine shops 
in automobiles 


in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


arnings (in cents): 
in automobiles 

in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
in foundries and machine shops 

in sawmilis 


in brick manufacturing 


earnings: 


in automobiles 
in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
in foundries and machine shops 

in brick manufacturing 


in sawmills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


97.0 
94.5 
69.0 
62.0 


38.5 


Weekly e 
$34.85 
33.05 
28.25 
2.15 
13.70 


Among the 


in petroleum refining 
in tires and inner tubes 

in slaughtering and meat packing 
in paper and pulp 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 


arnings: 


in petroleum refining 
in tires and inner tubes 
in slaughtering and meat packing 
in paper and pulp 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 


10 selected durabl e—- and nondurable 


goods industries, the greatest increase (27 percent 


in the 
year 
in blast 


increases 


average 


interval June 


weekly working time over U# 


1938 to June 1939 was record 
mills. 


the aver 


furnaces and rolling Other 


of 10 percent or more in 


workweek were reported for foundries and machiit 


shops, 


facturing, 


tires and inner tubes, cotton-goods Mair 


and automobiles. 





ywerage hourly earnings of workers employed With the exception of a slight decline in 


7 of the 10 selected industries were at about petroleum refining, all selected industries 
hour]; we same level this June as a year ago. In brick reported higher average weekly earnings this June 
londurab) aufacturing and sawmills, average hourly earn- than in the corresponding month of last year. 

Die. 


oo were about 5 percent higher and in cotton- The largest increases over the 1l2-month period 
ois manufacturing hourly earnings of the workers were 28 percent in blast furnaces, 21 percent in 


sployed averaged about 4 percent lower than tires and inner tubes, and 14 percent in automo- 


ear ago. biles and fountiries and machine shops. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 








ee, 
a E MAY 1939 JUNE 19368 


ODUCTS 1939 UNE 1939 JUNE 1939 


| 
NGS RETAIL TRADE f HOTELS 


y ft 3 
DECRE " r Meliveecere . “9 
roll. $66,468 ,000 ’ Weekly pay roll $ 071,000 


377 , 800 : Employment..... 272,000 


| 
JUNE 1986 
To hourSe. 42.5 5 Weekly hours... 47.0 
JUNE 1929 
a earnings ° < ‘ Hourly earning 


. earning b Weekly earning 
Fercent 


T10.8 
POWER & LIGHT 


1,414,000 Employment....-. 295,000 
$43,820,000 ‘ Weekly pay roll. $9,525,000 
412.0 Ho « < Weekly hours..--. 
earning b i : Hourly earnings. 


earnings , Weekly earnings. 


WETAL MINING ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
mployment... . 67, 300 Employment....... 186, 600 
Weekly pay ro $1,757,000 q 7 Weekly pay roll.. 089,000 
Weekly hours. 39.5 ‘ 3.7 Weekly hours.... 416.5 
ourly earning: : 3. Hourly earnings. $0.7 


cen © 


Weekly earning Weekly earnings. $33.25 
BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES 
Enployment....e. 362,800 ‘ Enployment.....- 228, 100 
Weekly pay roll. $7,804,000 +23. 6 Weekly pay roll. $3,783,000 
Weekly hourS..e.e 25.5 , +25.< Weekly hours.... 
ndurable Hourly earnings. $0.90 ‘ Hourly earnings. 
7 percent Weekly earnings. $23.10 +109.6 Weekly earnings. 
over te 
recordé TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
: Other Maployment..ccesecs 407,900 ' Employment..eee- 64,400 
1e averutt Weekly pay roll... $13,535,000 : Weekly pay roll. 214,000 
i machine Weekly hours.... 39.0 4 Weekly hours.... 13.5 
we oe Hourly earnings. $0.81 7 , Hourly earnings. $0.49 





Weekly earnings. $30.45 ‘ Weekly earnings. $21.00 


Preliminary 
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Business and Economic Conditions in June 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. The June cash income of farmers Farm Wages. For the country as a whole thy 
from the sale of farm products was estimated at rate of pay of hired farm hands receiving boay; 
$501,000,000 as against $508,000,000 in May and averaged $28.20 per month during the quarts 
$514,000,000 in June 1938. Government payments ending July 1, 1939. It averaged $27.10 
to farmers totaled $51,000,000 in June, compared month for the period ending April |! uid $2),4 
with $81,000,000 in the preceding month and per month for the 5 years 1910-14. Monthl 
$45,000,000 a year ago. of farm workers not receiving board, 

Total farm cash income for the first 6 months to the Department of Agriculture, averaged $96,x throug 
of 1939 was estimated by the Department of Agri- for the 3 months ending July l, ith MB value 
culture at approximately $3,381,000,000. It was $35.40 on April 1 of this year and $29.10 fy $196, 9 


$3,341,000,000 for the first half of 1938. the period 1910-14. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Output of factories and mines increased in Production of durable goods, part 
June and was about 25 percent larger than a year iron and steel, automobiles, and pl 
ago. The Federal Reserve Board's index of indus- advanced during the month. Output of 1 
trial production adjusted for seasonal trends was goods also rose slightly, due largely t 
97 in June as against 92 in the preceding month, activity in some branches of the textile industry, 
77 in June of last year, and 100 as the average Resumption of normal operations resulted in: 


for the 3 years 1923-25. sharp increase in production of bituminous coal, 
I I 





PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION a oe 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION Industrial Production 
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BUSINESS AND 


Output of passenger cars and 


Automobiles. 
wcks totaled 309,700 units in June compared 


yith 297,500 in the preceding month and 174,700 
in June of last year. 

gituminous Coal. 
wns of bituminous coal were mined in June. 
ys 10,600,000 than 
wath and 6,000,000 tons more than a year ago. 

Bullding Construction. 


from 


28,500,000 
This 


in the preceding 


Approximately 
tons more 
Reports to the Bureau 


2,006 
indicate that the 


cities scattered 
total 


flabor Statistics 
throughout the country 
he building permits issued amounted to 


$196, 100,000 in 


value ol 


$196,900,000 in June as against 


Wy, Last year the same citir issued permits 


totaling about $138,800,000. 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Production of electric power 
in June aggregated 10,352 billion kilowatt hours 
compared with 10,173 billion kilowatt 


May and 9,081 billion kilowatt hours a year ago. 


hours in 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I rail- 
roads loaded on the 620 ,800 
freight per week during June -—- 27,800 


average cars of 


cars per 
week more than in May and 78,100 more than in 


the same month of last year. 


Steel. Production of steel ingots in June 
totaled 3,130,000 tons as against 2,920,000 tons 
in May. A 


low level 


year ago steel were ata 


1,630,000 


operations 


and only tons of ingots 


were produced. 
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Government Employment and Relief in June 1939 


the Federal Service. About 


employed in the 


Employment in 


1,297,000 persons were Federal 


overnment service in June. Of this number 


%6,000 were in the executive service (excluding 
119,300 force-account, supervisory, and technical 
projects 
5,350 in 
the legislative, and 2,300 in the judicial service. 

P, W. A. Construction Projects. 


the site of construction on projects financed 


aployees included under construction 


elow), 363,700 were in the military, 


Fmployment 
ythePublic Works Administration totaled 293, 100 


273,600 
employed 


in June as against a month earlier. 


famings of the 
$25,950,000 in 


aggregated 
$22,750,000 


workers 
June, compared with 
in the preceding month. 

Other Federal Goverment Construction Projects. 
Nearly 260.000 $27,850,000 in 


workers received 


june on projects financed by regular appropri- 


ations, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
ad the U. S. Housing Authority. In May 225,500 


orkers earned wages totaling $22,870,000. 


number of workers 


The Works 


employed on projects financed by the Works Progress 


Program. The 


Administration other than emergency conservation 


work, student aid, and that part of P. W. A. work 
The Works 


Their total earnings for the month were 


financed by Program totaled 2,835,000 
in June. 


slightly more than $146,900,000. 


Emergency Conservation Work. The Civilian 


Conservation Corps provided employment for 302,300 
and instruc- 


enrolled workers, 


in June at a total pay roll of $14,130,000. 


camp supervisors, 
tors 
In May approximately 335,900 persons were employed 
and wage payments aggregated $15,020,000. 

from 
Board 


General Relief. Preliminary reports 
areas to the 
that approximately 603,400 families and 
Single persons received $17,550,000 
with 


decline in 


95 urban Social Security 
indicate 
in general 
the preceding 
month, both the 


number of cases handled and funds disbursed. 


relief in June. Compared 


this was a slight 
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